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PART X. ROSE WITCOP—Couid. 


18. VICTORIA CLAFLIN 


Honour to her who, self-complete and brave, 

In scorn can carve her pathway to the grave, 

And caring naught for what men think or 
say, 

Makes her own heart her world upon the way. 


Before we set up housekeeping at 104 
Thorpebank Road, Shepherds Bush, on 
Monday, January 6, 1908, Rose Witcop had 
told me in part the story of Victoria Claflin 
and her sister, Tennessee. She went into 
great detail during the first week of our being 
together. 

I remember that first Monday. Actually, we 
had one meal set on the table all day and we 
talked and talked. What surprised me was 
the fact that Rose dilated at great length on 
Victoria’s career in the United States up to 
the time of the Ward Beecher business and 
then seemed to stop, as though ashamed of 
the subject. I went through many of the 
pamphlets she showed me, dealing with the 
advocacy of Free Love, Woman’s Rights, Birth 
Control, the Legitimation League, and the 
activity of Moses Harman. In all these book- 
lets I found complete silence. Although the 
sisters were in London at that time, she 
seemed dead to that fact. 

Among the East End Anarchists also a 
similar silence prevailed. I was not inter- 
ested too much in the sensual side of Free 
Love. My concern was much more with 
woman’s right to preserve her birth-name in 
mating. So I did not pursue the subject. I 
consider my failure to do so a grave mistake. 
It was an injustice to two notable persons. 
Also, had I studied the career of the Claflin 
sisters, I would have understood better the 
attitude of Rose Witcop towards myself in 
later years. There is not the least doubt that, 
despite her 1907 demureness in Liverpool, 
Rose Witcop had a reaction to life very simi- 
lar to that of Victoria Claflin. For this 
reason, although some may consider the 
story of Victoria Claflin a digression, I regard 
its discussion as an eventful phase of my 
career, unknown to both Victoria and her 


—Lorp Lytton 


sister, Tennessee. They rank in my view as 
the two women who attempted and did. I 
smile at their memories and, in a way, ad- 
mire them. Especially Victoria. 

Victoria Claflin was born on September 23, 
1838, amidst the squalor of the frontier town 
of Homer, Ohio. She was the seventh of ten 
children and she was born, most certainly, 
on the wrong side of the tracks. Her father, 
Reuben Buchman Claflin, was an uncouth, 
poverty-stricken adventurer of the type that 
frontier towns produce. He earned a poor 
living as the local courier, surveyor, and 
postmaster. He owned a small broken-down 
worthless grist miil. 

Victoria’s mother was Rosanna, who was 
the illegitimate daughter of the Governor of 
Pennsylvania. She was angered at being 
illegitimate and found consolation in mystery. 
She was a disciple of the Austrian mystic, 
Friedrich Mesmer, and believed in mesmerism 
and fortune-telling. With Reuben Claflin she 
lived under miserable conditions. Victoria 
was raised in a dilapidated shack and grew up 
in an atmosphere of charlatan superstition. 

In 1849, Reuben Claflin insured his ruined 
grist mill. A week later he left town on a ten 
miles journey. During his absence the mill 
went on fire. He returned and endeavoured 
to collect the insurance. He was offered a 
choice between picking hemp and exile and 
accepted the latter. He departed for Penn- 
sylvania a week later. The citizens of Homer 
raised enough money to send his family 
to join him. En route, he stopped at Mount 
Gilead, Ohio, and during his stay there, he 
prospered. He organised a Mexican Oil Show 
and engaged in selling oil for the complexion. 
Again things went wrong and he was once 
more exiled after Victoria pretended to pro- 
duce spirit music. 
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In 1851, at a July 4 celebration, 
Victoria met a Dr. Carius Wood- 
hull. Two years later, then not 
quite sixteen, sne married him. 

Dr. Woodhull came trom 
Rochester, New York. He planned 
to acquire riches in California. A 
bachelor when Reubin Claflin 
rode into Mount Gilead, he had 
dreams of a home and family. 
When he saw Victoria he 
thought she would help. And so 
he wooed and married her. Alas 
for his dreams! Eleven years or 
discordant married life followed. 
Victoria heard voices, received 
Spirit messages, and read George 
Sand. She bore him, as the 
orthodox say, two children: 
Byron, who lost his wits and fell 
out of a two-storey window; and 
Zulu Maud, who loved her 
mother dearly and was to be a 
comfort to her in later years. 

Victoria urged her husband to 
make tracks for California. She 
was interested in stage comedy 
and seems to have helped an actor named 
Gogswell. Her idea was to get to New York. 

With her husband she moved to Cincinnati. 
Here they caught up with her family and she 
was blackmailed by her sister, Tennessee. 
This compelled her and her husband to move 
On and Victoria made what she termed a 
spiritual tour of Illinois, Kansas, and St. 
Louis. Later Tennessee made ample atone- 
ment for any temporary blackmail and 
became devoted to Victoria. The St. Louis 
Times reported Victoria’s debate with the 
local cleric. Colonel Blood was the reporter 
and he became her lover. For a time his 
organising ability assisted her activity. 

Victoria developed a real interest in Soc- 
jalist and Radical views. She denounced 
slavery. Blood grew interested in her cam- 
paign. He visited her as her spiritual and 
medical adviser. He abandoned his family 
and travelled with her to Chicago. Possessed 
of a genuine affection for her, Dr Woodhull 
travelled with her in order to protect her. 
In Harrison Street they rented a house, and 
there Victoria invoked “spirits”. Her success 
aroused antagonism. She was accused of 
prostitution, which was so much abuse. It was 
the pious reply to her very openly expressed 
views On women’s freedom and equality. She 
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was accused also of fraudulent fortune- 
telling. Since all fortune-telling must be 
either fraud or play-acting, this charge could 
be maintained. 

Similar charges were made against her at 
Pittsburgh where, with her family, she made 
a meagre living out of Christian magnetic 
healing and alleged cancer cures. She had 
believed in spirits or angels since she was a 
child of three, and she claimed that Demos- 
thenes was her guiding spirit. He ordered her 
to go to 17 Great James Street, New York 
City, and informed her that she would never 
look back. This prophecy was fulfilled to the 
letter, although only through desperate and 
courageous tenacity on Victoria’s part. She 
was aided and encouraged by Tennessee, 
notwithstanding the fact that Tennessee’s 
conduct sometimes added to her difficulties. 

Victoria went to the New York address. 
She found the place to be furnished and to 
let. She resolved to raise sufficient funds to 
take it, and saw in this venture sufficient 
assets for founding a fortune. 

She joined Section 12 of the International 
Working Mens’ Association, organised by 
Marx in 1864. Samuel Gompers, not exactly 
a sincere or radical leader of the workers’ 
struggle, viewed this organisation with alarm. 


a 


“Section 12 of the American group was 
dominated by a brilliant group of faddists, 
reformers, and sensation-loving spirits,” 
observed Gompers. “They were not working 
people and treated their relationship to the 
labour movement as a means to a ‘career’. 
They did not realise that labour issues were 
tied up with the lives of men, women, 
and children—issues not to be risked 
lightly.” 

In any case, Victoria published the first 
full version of Marx’s Communist Manifesto 
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in English. She may have believed in Mes- 
merism, Materialisation, and trances. But 
she did powerful work as a Socialist propa- 
gandist. 

Gompers described her as a woman of 
thirty years of age. She was 


“a slight little creature, with expressive 
brown eyes, and with brown hair. Her sister, 


& Tennessee Celeste Claflin, gay, coarse, 22, 
; more beautiful, less 
“hibited.” 


intelligent, less in- 


19. VANDERBILT ASSOCIATION 


There is an explorer latent in every woman 
whose mind is large enough to have interests. 
outside of herself that are inspired from 
within her own mind. If she wills. to exnlore, 


no man is her superior . . 


- aS a pioneer and 


emancipator of humanity. 


The richest man in New York at this time, 
1868, was Commodore Cornelius Vanderbilt. 
He had disposed of his vast steamship inter- 
ests in 1857 and had become President of the 
New York & State Railroad. He was a sick 
man who had become impatient of doctors. 
He believed in Spiritualism, Faith Healing, 
and females with sex appeal. He was quite 
amenable to radical claims of sex equality 
but there had to be sex appeal. Somehow 
Reuben Claflin was able to obtain an intro- 
duction to Vanderbilt for Victoria. It was the 
only useful service he rendered to her. 

Vanderbilt was influenced by Victoria and 
her lover, Colonel James H. Blood, who lasted 
the distance four years. Vanderbilt accepted 
Victoria as his friend and medium. 

Vanderbilt financed Victoria, operated 
through her, and enabled her to establish 
the New Exchange House, Woodhull, Claflin, 
and Co., with headquarters at 25 and 26, 
Hoffern House. The New York Times for 
January 20, 1870, published a big announce- 
ment of the opening of these financial in- 
vestment headquarters. In three years, this 
Brokerage House made 700 thousand dollars. 
Victoria Woodhull personally profited 500 
thousand dollars. 

Describing the interior of this financial 
centre, the New York Herald stated that 
Parlour 25 was furnished with reception 


—ANON. 


chairs and piano, and decorated with oil 
paintings and a photograph of Commodore 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, beside which hung a 
framed inscription reading, significantly, 
“Simply to Thy cross I cling.” 

The Herald added that the notion pre- 
vailed in Wall Stret that Vanderbilt was at 
the bottom of this financial experiment. 

Victoria justified her conduct. For years, 
women had talked and agitated about equal 
rights and had done nothing to prove that 
they were man’s equal in business and in 
politics. She intended to change all that. 

With this end in view, she published on 
May 14, 1870, the first number of a 16-paged 
journal called Woodhull and Claflin’s Weekly. 
It was published at 5 cents, and sub-titled: 


PROGRESS! FREETHOUGHT! 
UNTRAMMELLED LIVES 


In smaller type, it declared: 


Breaking The Way For Future Generations. 
Refrains from scurrility in journalism. 
Devoted to vital interests of the people. 


It then challenged male supremacy in 
society with the slogan: 


Support Victoria C. Woodhull for President. 
Suffrage without distinction of sez. 
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It praised Commodore Vanderbilt and 
deplored woman’s “voluptuous fashions”. 

Down to September 1876, the tone of the 
paper was most restrained. It was edited only 
partly by, Victoria. It cost her a fortune and 
did not help her campaign. She accordingly 
took over the editorship in person and re- 
pudiated this gentility. For two years the 
paper pursued a vigorous course. It supported 
Free Love; the Abolition of the Death Pen- 
alty; Short Skirts; Vegetarianism; Excess 
Profits Tax; Spiritualism; World Govern- 
ment; Birth Control; Easier Divorce Laws; 
Magnetic Healing; Prostitution to be Legal- 


ised, instead of peing secretly and injurj_ 
ously indulged and tolerated. ue 

She urged the exposure a all Streep 
activities, in addition to var eg measures 
which were directed to the pro ection ang 
well-being of women, where sex difference 
required such attention. 

A strange program, with some superstition, 
but much usefulness and public good for its 
inspiration. The whole advanced with cour- 

ower. ; 
pea: sister, Tennessee, she outraged 
the proprieties, by attending public restaur- 
ants after dark, without male escorts. 


20. THE WOMAN WHO DARED 


Among men, there are two kinds of fools, 
those who have never sought out a woman 
who dared, and those who have passed her 
by as unworthy of being known. 


General Benjamin Franklin Butler was 
the military Governor of New Orleans, after 
the Civil War. He was known as Beast on 
account of his attitude towards Southern 
women. On one occasion they turned their 
backs on Butler. He commented: “These 
women know which end of them looks 
vest.” 

Despite his uncouthness, he believed in 
justice for coloured citizens and equal rights 
for women. When Butler visited New York 
Victoria interviewed him and asked him to 
present a memorial to the Senate and to the 
House of Representatives for the right of 
women to vote and to sit in Congress. He 
promised to do so and kept his word. He 
fought with untiring zeal for political sex 
equality and stood by Victoria against all her 
enemies. 

Victoria’s memorial made a plea which is 
commonplace now. Its truth commands al- 
most universal recognition. One wonders why 
the simple right it demands was ever denied. 

The main passages stated: 


The right to vote is denied to women citi- 
zens of the United States, by the operation 
of Election Laws in the several States and 
territories ... the continuance of the en- 
forcement of said local election laws, denying 
and abridging the right of citizens to vote on 


—OLD PROVERB 


account of sez, is a grievante to your memo- 
rialist and to various other persons, citizens 
of the United States, being-women.... 

Therefore your Memorialist would most 
respectfully petition your Honourable Bodies. 
to make such laws as in the wisdom of Con- 
gress shall be necessary and proper for 
carrying into execution the right vested by 
the Constitution in the citizens of the United 
States to vole, without regard to sez. 


Butler thought that it would be a splendid 
idea for the House Judiciary Committee to 
hear Victoria in person so that she might 
present her address. This was done on 
January 11, 1871. 

Victoria hoped by this one stroke to over- 
come the opposition of the various suffrage 
movements to herself. 

That morning the National Woman’s Suff- 
rage Association began its third annual con- 
vention. This association was led by Susan B. 
Anthony, Isabella Beecher Hooker, Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, and Pauline Wright Davis. 

The Judicial Committee voted against 
Woman’s Suffrage, with two dissenters: 
Longridge of Iowa and Butler. 

The Suffrage Convention censured Victoria. 
Isabelle Beecher Hooker introduced a resolu- 
tion condemning Victoria. Susan B. Anthony 
Snapped back: 
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She (Susan) would welcome all the in- 
famous women in New York if they would 
make speeches. for freedom. 


Subsequently, Mrs Lillie Devereau Blake, 
and her husband, called on Victoria. Her 
manner charmed them. The behaviour of 
Tennessee appalled them and cost Victoria 
their support. 

Victoria’s speeches and writings irritated 
and annoyed the Woman’s Suffrage organis- 
ations and their supporters. On May 11, 1871, 
the anniversary of the launching of the suff- 
Tage movement was celebrated by a meeting 
at the Apollo Hall, New York City. Victoria 
was present and made a ringing, emotional 
appeal for supporters: 


“If the next Congress refuses women all 
the legitimate results of citizenship,” she 
cried, “we shall proceed to call another con- 
vention expressly to frame a new constitu- 
tion and to elect a new government. ... We 
mean treason; we mean secession, and on a 
thousand times grander scale than was that 
of the South. We are plotting revolution; we 
will overthrow this bogus Republic and plant 
a government of righteousness in its stead.” 


In another speech she declared, not with- 
out truth, as her activity proved: 


While others argued the equality of woman 
with man, I proved it by successfully engag- 
ing in business. ...I therefore claim the 
right to speak for the unenfranchized women 
of the country, and believing as I do that the 
prejudices which exist in the popular mind 
against women in public life will soon dis- 
appear, I now announce myself as candidate 
for the Presidency. 


In Wyoming County, woman enjoyed the 
right of suffrage on the same terms as man. 
Hence this declaration. She was supported by 
Colonel Blood, her lover, from whom she 
broke subsequently, and Stephen Pearl 


Andrews, the brilliant Anarchist scholar, 
philosopher, and currency reformer. 

Andrews knew thirty-two languages, in- 
cluding Chinese. He published a Chinese text- 
book, 1854. He also invented Alwato, the 
International language which was the fore- 
runner of Esperanto. He studied social prob- 
lems, developed utopian ideals, declared 
himself an Anarchist, and called his social 
organisation Pantarchy. Since many Spiri- 
tualists supported Andrews, he thought that 
it was right to support the Spiritualists. He 
saw in Victoria Claflin Woodhull a most use- 
ful and daring ally. Why should not her plat- 
form embody the principles of Pantarchy? 
Andrews met her and convinced her. She 
thought that he was Demosthenes. She 
accepted with enthusiasm the views he ad- 
vanced in Tendencies, and Principles of 
Government (1871). It must be admitted that 
she embraced them intelligently and with 
understanding, and not as a mere disciple. 

Through Andrews she must have been 
brought in contact with Benjamin Rickerton 
Tucker, whom Dr. Paul Eltzbacher in his 
work on Anarchism —translated from the 
German by Stephen T. Byington —lists as 
one of the seven great world leaders of 
Anarchism. Tucker was born on April 7, 1854, 
at South Dartmouth, Mass. He wrote a chap- 
ter in Victoria’s biography describing how 
she introduced him to sexual life when he 
was nineteen. Certainly she converted him, 
as she converted Andrews, to the idea and 
full understanding of Free Love as Anarchists 
define the phrase. 

In her approach to this question, Victoria 
was fearless. As candidate for the Presidency 
against General Grant, she declared from 
the public platform: 


I advocate Free Love in its highest, purest 
sense, as the only cure for the immorality, 
the deep damnation by which men corrupt 
and disfiaure God’s most holy institution of 
sexual relations. 


21. EQUALITY CAMPAIGN 


The male idea of creation and of a god 
made in the image of a male. 


On May 20, 1871, Victoria addressed a letter 
to the editor of the New York World. She sent 


—ANON 


a covy of this letter to the New York Times. 
In this she described male-suffrage as “the 
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self-elected orthodoxy which men fing their 
profit in supporting”. I consider this descrip- 
tion apt and vigorous. I know of no other 
advocate of woman’s right to vote on equal 
terms with man as a citizen who has des- 
cribed the claim of the male so pertinently 
and so accurately. To my mind, this phrase 
constitutes a devastating and unanswerable 
indictment. 

She averred, truthfully in my view, that 
self-elected male orthodoxy endeavoured to 
cover her life “with ridicule and dishonour”. 

She added that she was 2 woman, and held 
opinions somewhat different from this self- 
elected male orthodoxy, and explained: 


I think it my bounden duty and my abso- 
lute right to put forward my opinions and to 
advocate them with my whole strength. 


She proceeded to describe law proceedings 
in which she had been involved against her 
will, and in which she had entered the wit- 
ness box and admitted candidly that she 
lived in the same house as her former hus- 
band, Dr. Woodhull, and her lover, Colonel 
Blood. She stated that Dr. Woodhull was ill 
and needed her support, and she could not 
desert him. 

“Various editors,” she ccmplained, “have 
stigmatised me as a living example of im- 
morality and unchastity.” 

Asserting that her critics had gone be- 
yond the limits of criticism, and stigmatising 
them as her enemies, Victoria challenged 
their hypocrisy: 


I know that many of my self-appointed 
judges and critics are deeply tainted with the 
vices they condemn... .My judges preach 
against free love openly, practise it secretly; 
their outward seeming is fair, inwardly 
they are “full of dead men’s bones and 
all manner of uncleanness”. For example 
I know of one man, a public teacher 
of eminence, who lives in concubinage with 
the wife of another public teacher, of almost 
equal eminence. All three concur in denounc- 
ing offences against morality. “Hypocrisy is 
the tribute paid by vice to virtue.” So be it. 
But I decline to stand up as the “frightful 
example”. 


Some hours later, Victoria sent a message 
to Theodore Tilton, the editor of the Golden 
Age magazine, whom she described as “a 
public teacher”. She demanded that he call 


upon her at once at her office. This he did, 
wary and puzzled. 

Victoria handed him, the morning edition 
of the World, folded open at her letter. She 
said: “I wish you would read it aloud.” 

He did so. 

Victoria then asked: “Do you know, sir, to 
whom I refer?” 

He asked how could he know. 

Victoria replied: “I refer, sir, to the Rever- 
end Henry Ward Beecher and your wife.” 

Tilton showed surprise only at the fact 
that this knowledge was public property. 

Victoria told him that his pious wife’s 
adultery had begun on the 10th of October, 
1868, and that she had recorded it in her 
diary, under the heading: October 10, !868. 
A Day Memorable.” 

Elizabeth Tilton broke away from Beecher 
on July 3, 1870, and told her husband that 
the sex relation was due, not to vulgar 
thoughts, but to her “gratefulness to Beecher 
for his kind attentions at her bereavement, 
when her son, Paul, died”. Beecher told her, 
authoritatively, that the act was not sinful. 
On her side, she made Beecher vow to keep 
his knowledge secret, and he agreed to do so. 

After hearing his wife’s confession, Tilton 
made the knowledge public by gossiping with 
this person and that person. In most cases 
his confidants were women. And thus it came 
to the knowledge of Victoria. She used it 
vigorously when Elizabeth Tilton and her 
circle attacked her for want of chastity. Such 
hypocritical denunciation she refused to 
tolerate. 

Tilton gave a detailed account of the affair. 
His wife told him that her sexual intimacy 
with Beecher had begun shortly after the 
death of her son Paul. She had received 
much consolation during that period from 
her pastor, and she had made a visit to his 
house while she was still suffering from her 
sorrow. There, on the 10th of October, 1868, 
she surrendered her body to him in sexual 
embrace. She did so again on the following 
Saturday evening at her own residence. Con- 
sequent upon these two occasions sex rela- 
tions took place between her and Beecher at 
various times, at his residence and at hers, 
and at other places. These acts of sexual 
intercourse continued from the Fall of 1868 
to the Spring of 1870. Between these two 
dates. Beecher many times solicited her but 
she refused. Her yielding to him had not been 
frequent, but his solicitations had been con- 
tinuous and urgent, and sometimes violent. 


' “cey THEE BEHIND ME (MAS.) SATA” 


“Thomas Nast’s famevs cartoon depicting the wickednes: of 
Victoria W cod hilt 
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22. BEECHER’S HYPOCRISY 


The woman of the future will be recog- 
nised as the rightful proprietor of her own 
bedroom. Its keys shall be given into her 
eternal keeping and she shall “open and no 
man shut, und shut and no man open . 


—IFRANCES' BARRY, 
Primal Right, 1897. 


The Beecher exposure caused an uproar in 
religious circles. In indicting him she chal- 
lenged the big business interests that support 
organised religion. The story of these inter- 
ests was told in 1927, the year that Victoria 
died in London, by Paxton Hibben. He pub- 
lished, through the George H. Doran Com- 
pany, his documentary history of “the great- 
est preacher of all times”, under the title: 
“Henry Ward Beecher, An American Portrait.” 

Paxton depicts the fearful and wonderful 
amount of hypocrisy that went to make up 
the showman-preacher career of Henry Ward 
Beecher: the theatricality, the publicity 
stunts, the religious commercialism, the love 
of the limelight, the sexual impulses and 
desires, satisfied by stealth and covered by 
deceit and conceit. The more Beecher sinned, 
the greater became his popularity. Paxton 
Hibben writes: 


“People who had never been to church be- 
fore in their lives flocked across Fulton 
Ferry, climbed the steep hill to Columbia 
Heights and waited for hours for the doors of 
Plymouth Church to open, just to catch a 
glimpse of this genial, white-haired, thick- 
necked man with boyish manner and dis- 
arming egoism, who at sixty stood accused 
of sO many reputed adulteries. Never had 
Henry Ward Beecher been more popular... 

“No one felt more keenly than Henry Ward 
Beecher the attraction of this atmosphere of 
profligacy—or appreciated more fully its 
possibilities. From the days when he looked 
up to the expelled West Pointer, Fitzgerald, 
at Mount Pleasant. down through his per- 
sistent intimacy with Alvord, the gambler, at 
Indianapolis, Beecher himself had felt the 
pull of a certain frailtv of reputation. He 
knew its power over its romance-hungry 
middle-class public. The stories afloat about 
him were as much a part of his equipment 
as the Melton coat he wore, with its great 
cave that he threw over one shoulder or his 
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slouch hat, or his long hair, or the jewels he 
carried in his pocket, or the flowers he was 
always surrounded with. They marked him 
out amongst men. They made people turn 
and look at him and whisper to one another. 
They filled his lecture halls and brought 
three thousand attendants to Plymouth 
Church. But there was a point beyond which 
such reputation must not go. People might 
whisper, but they must not talk. There must 
be nothing in the newspapers.” 


Beecher represented a heavy investment 
and an essential asset to a gang of solid 
business men of the “grim generation”. He 
had to appear solvent, like many another 
rotten business enterprise. Hibben quotes 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton’s story of the “mock 
hearing before his packed self-chosen com- 
mittee” of Plymouth Church. Elizabeth 
Stanton pointed out, in correct anticipation 
of the event, that Beecher’s “position will be 
maintained for him...in face of the 
facts”, because “he is the soul and centre of 
three powerful religious rings”: 

(1) Plymouth Church; (2) The Christian 
Union; (3) The Life of Christ. 

The untaxed church property was valuable 
to the bondholders who rallied round 
Beecher to protect their pockets. Beecher’s 
downfall would have rendered their bonds 
worthless, Beecher was the editor and chief 
moralistic contributor to the Christian 
Union. The shadowing of his good name 
meant financial grief to another circle of 
Suffering stockholders. It would have blown 
his Life of Christ (in the words of one of 
his fold) “higher than a kite’. And he had 
been paid £5,000 for the work before he put 
pen to paper. He had ground out one volume 
prior to his impeachment. But the English 
market refused to touch the first volume un- 
til the second had been produced. The entire 
investment depended upon the vindication of 
Henry Ward Beecher, and his completion of 
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the work. The economic motive power ex- 
Plained the number, strength, and activity 
of Beecher’s partisans. Not his morals, nor his 
honour were their concern, but their own 
pockets. Monstrous efforts—all faithfully 
detailed and checked in Hibben’s book — 
were made to save Beecher, “the star lec- 
turer” of the Redpath Lecture Bureau, in- 
cluding blackmailing, bullying, and the 
destruction of the records of SBeecher’s 
church in Laurenceburgh; mutilating the 
files of Indiana newspapers kept in the pub- 
lic libraries to get rid of evidence of ancient 
controversies; spiriting away servants who 
had been employed in the Tilton house- 
hold. 

Who shall say that this covering of tracks to 
save the reputation of the “Great Preacher” 
did not succeed? Not only did his “disciples” 
save their investments, but they created the 
Beecher myth that grew and multiplied to 
his death, and long afterwards, the myth of 
the Great and Godly Preacher. The rise, 
evolution, and demolition of this myth, is 
social history. It symbolises the place of the 
Protestant Church, and of the popular 
Protestant preacher, in class society. His 


function is the perpetuation of parasitism. 
He is opposed to Socialism, because Socialism 
means the abolition of the wages system, the 
passing of profits, and the doom of the para- 
site and his panderers. 

Victoria defended her exposure of Beecher 
and her Free Love position in an address she 
made at the Steinway Hall, New York, on 
November 20, 1871. She denounced the mar- 
riage laws as being “the despotic remnants 
of the barbaric age in which they originated”. 
She added the prophecy that Free Love would 
become the religion of the next generation. 

She was heckled. 

One questioner asked: “Are you a Free 
Lover?” 

“Yes!” replied Victoria, without hesitation. 
“T am a Free Lover!” 

Half the audience cheered. Half booed. 

Victoria then said clearly and definitely: 


I have an inalienable, constitutional, and 
natural right to love whom I may, to love as 
long or as short a period as I can, to change 
that love every day if I please. And with that 
right neither you nor any law you can frame 
have any right to interfere... . 


23. ELECTION ACTIVITY AND LONDON 


The line of virtue is marked by nature, 
liberty, and responsibility. Men and women 
can associate happily only as equals. Surely 
every true man and woman wants an equal 


for a companion. 


—SILVERBRIGHT in “New Humanity”, 1896 


Following on her bold speech, the Chicago 
Times interviewed Victoria. The reporter 
asked her opinion of Tilton. She replied 
frankly that, after her challenge to him, 
Tilton became her devoted and accepted 
lover for nearly a year. 

I must say that I find the use of the word 
“devoted” a little extravagant under such 
circumstances. Rose Witcop argued with me, 
when we discussed the matter, that it was 
correct. I thought the time element counted 
a little. She did not. Obviously her Anarchist 
reading and discussion had converted her to 
the idea that devotion meant tenseness of 
passion and not its duration. 

On May 9, 1872, the Woman’s Suffrage 
Movement organised a convention. Victoria 
‘attended but the organisers refused to let 


her speak. Elizabeth Cady Stanton objected 
to this decision. The Suffrage meeting was 
to continue at the Steinway Hall on May 10. 
Victoria announced that she would hold an 
Equal Rights meeting at the Apollo Hall in 
opposition. Next day, the Steinway Hall was 
deserted and 660 delegates turned up to the 
Equal Rights meeting. 

Judge Reymart, of New York, presided. He 
introduced Stephen Pearl Andrews, who 
moved that the new convention call itself 
the Equal Rights Party. His motion was car- 
ried. Other orators took over. There was a 
speech in favour of a minimum wage. There 
was a poem that deplored bribery and cor- 
ruption. And by evening, at last there was 
Victoria. 

To thunderous applause she spoke against 
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the corporations, against the Vanderbilts 
and Astors, against the two-party system, 
against the republic of men. With evangelical 
fervour she reached the climax of her 
address: 


From this convention will go forth a tide 
of revolution that shall sweep over the whole 
world. What does freedom mean? The in- 
alienable right to life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness. What is equality? It is that 
every person shall have the same opportuni- 
ties to exercise the inalienable rights belong- 
ing to the individual. And what is justice? 
That the inalienable rights belonging to 
individuals shall be jealously guarded 
against encroachment. Shall we be slaves to 
escape revolution? Away with such weak 
stupidity! A revolution shall sweep with re- 
Sistless. force, if not fury, over the whole 
country, to purge it of political trickery, des- 
potic assumption, and all industrial injus- 
tice. Who will dare to attempt to unlock the 
luminous portals of the future with the rusty 
key of the past? 


Judge Carter, of Ohio, leaped to the edge 
of the platform. . . 

“TI nominate Victoria C. Woodhull for 
President of the United States,” he shouted. 
“All in favour of the nomination say Aye.” 

Apollo Hall trembled under the roar of 
Ayes! Hundreds were on their feet, scream- 


ing, cheering, waving hats, handkerchiefs, as 


Tennessee Claflin, herself a candidate for 
Congress, led four hundred Negro soldiers 
and a band up the chaotic aisles. 

And so Victoria became a Free Lover and 
Woman Candidate for the Presidency of the 
United States at a time when in nearly every 
State of the Union woman was denied even 
the vote. She stood against Grant, who had 
distinguished himself in the Civil War, had 
carried out faithfully Lincoln’s program of 
Treconciliaton, and had succeeded him as 
President. She knew she could not win the 
election but she was asserting, very boldly 
and without compromise, the principle of 
equal rights. Grant was re-elected President 
On November 15, 1872, but Victoria wrote her 
outlook into history. : 

On September 11, 1872, that is two months 
before the election, Victoria spoke clearly 
and fearlessly under the auspices of the 
American Association of Spiritualists. 

She stated that, though she was president 
of the organisation, she wished to speak of 
something more earthly than spiritualism. 


For the first time stating names, She revealeq 
publicly the adulterous affair between 
Beecher and Elizabeth Tilton. 

“Henry Ward Beecher suffered severely,” 
wrote the Memphis Appeal. “She Said... 
he preached every Sunday to his mistresses, 
members of his church, sitting in their pews, 
robed in silks and satins and high respecta- 
bility.” 

Banton and New York papers Covered her 
speech. Only one mentioned it in print. The 
Boston Journal repeated that a “prominent 
New York clergyman was personally accused 
of the most hideous crimes”. 

Victoria repeated everything that she had 
heard from Mrs Stanton and Mr Tilton. She 
made it plain that she did not disapprove of 
Beecher’s affair with Elizabeth — after all, 
she was an advocate of Free Love. What she 
objected to was his sanctimoniousness. She 
tried to understand Beecher’s passion. “With 
his demanding physical nature, and with the 
terrible restrictions upon a clergyman’s life,” 
she could not see fit to condemn him entirely. 
“Every great man of Mr Beecher’s type, has 
had in the past, and will ever have, the need 
for, and the right to, the loving ministra- 
tions of many women ” 

Tilton, following on Victoria’s exposure, 
invited her to his home, introduced her to 
his wife, and said: “Elizabeth, Woodhull 
knows all.” 

Victoria insisted on Beecher seeing her. He 
did so and received her with a smile and dis- 
cussed his conduct. Beecher agreed that 
marriage was the “grave of love”. She chal- 
lenged him to say so from the pulpit. He 
replied: “If I were to do that I would preach 
to empty seats.” 

He explained that his congregation did not 
object to his conduct so long as he did not 
preach Free Love. Victoria told him his ad- 
miring congregation consisted mostly of 
his mistresses. 

Four years later she admitted that she also 
had had sex relations with him. 

Victoria broke with Colonel Blood in 1876. 
He went. away prospecting for gold. Douglas 
asked negroes not to support her, although 
she had stood firmly for the equal rights of 
Negroes. The finance house was closed down 
because Vanderbilt had objected to her de- 
nunciation of the Vanderbilts’ interests. He 
married a young woman shortly before his 
death and he omitted all reference to Vic- 
toria in his will, although he had promised 
to leave her a large sum. She had to give up 
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her house at 38th Street. Of course, the 
money she had made as a financier she had 
spent on her magazine, Woodhull and Claf- 
lin’s Weekly. Harriet Beecher Stowe hated 
her and attacked her both in the Christian 
Union and in a novel, in which her refer- 
ences were made clear through a thin dis- 
guise. In the matter of scandalous gossip 
Harriet Beecher Stowe had no reason for 
congratulating herself. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe was Henry Ward 
Beecher’s sister. The Beecher family was a 
somewhat remarkable family and had quite 
a history. Harriet was born in 1812 and died 
in 1896. In 1850, she wrote Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
as a serial in an Anti-Slavery paper, but it 
was not a success till a Boston publisher took 
it up in 1852. Her husband was Professor C. E. 
Stowe, whom she married in 1852. He died in 
1863. In 1870, she brought out her True Story 
of Lord Byron’s Life and Lady Byron. This 
was simply a slanderous puritanical attack 
on Byron based on alleged facts beyond her 
knowledge. 

Victoria threatened action against Vander- 
bilt’s executors and compelled a compromise. 
She received a generous settlement On con- 
dition that she left the United States. This 
she did. She came to London and the son of 
the owner of Martin’s Bank met her, and 
asked her to marry him. This she did. In due 
course he succeeded his father at the Bank. 
She took over the bank when he died and so 
found a place in Who’s Who. 


Victoria died on June 9, 1927. 

Tennessee died in June 1901 and left Vic- 
toria quite a large sum of money. In all, she 
left a fortune of two million dollars. 

References were made to the Beecher ex- 
posure, without mentioning Victoria, in the 
strong American Free Love paper, Our New 
Humanity, that was published in 1896. 

Many persons have attacked Victoria for 
marrying legally, first of all, Dr. Woodhull 
and then the London banker, Martin. It is 
forgotten that she could have married Com- 
modore Vanderbilt and her failure to do so 
forced her to leave the United States. She 
married because it was a custom and she did 
not know how to break through the custom. 

I think her halting, and compromise, varied 
by her boldness of speech and action, may 
be explained if we consider what must be the 
incoherence of transition. One day this in- 
coherence will be overcome. 

Victoria’s story was important to me be- 
cause I am convinced that, as time went by, 
Rose Witcop more and more endeavoured to 
fashion her life on the Victoria Claflin 
model. In the end this affected our relations 
because my approach was different. 

Of course, when Rose and I discussed the 
Free Love propaganda of the Claflin sisters 
in 1907 I did not know that they had settled 
in London. I would never have thought of 
looking in Who’s Who for a record of 
Victoria’s activity. Our discussions were of 
the active American propagandist of 1868-73. 


24, EXPLAINING TO MOTHER 


Unto the woman he said, I will greatly 


multiply thy sorrow and thy conception: in 
sorrow thou shalt bring forth thy children; 
and thy desire shall be to thy husband, and 


he shall rule over thee. 


Many readers will deem the story _of 
Victoria and Tennessee Claflin an alien in- 
trusion into this account of my life. I look 
upon study and discussion as an active de- 
finition of living. To me the career of Victoria 
Claflin is not an intrusion or diversion. It was 
an essential expression of Rose Witcop’s 
relationship with me. As she told me the 
story, and even when she left the telling 
unfinished, Rose Witcop explained herself. At 
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the time I did not have the wit to realise that 
I was listening to a Self-revelation. Only 
when I looked back, in wonderment, years 
later did this truth dawn upon me. Then I 
came to understand not only the recording, 
but also the East End London Anarchist 
boycott of Victoria and her sister. 

This story belongs to the Shepherds Bush 
era. At the moment I have to relate the 
domestic events of my life during the Clerk- 
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enwell days following the publication of the 
Sex Oppression pamphlet in November 1907 
and my migration to Shepherds Bush in 
January 1908. 

The pamphlet was circulating widely in 
Clerkenwell as from Tuesday, November 12, 
1907. Thus it reached my mother through 
Neighbours. It stirred her interest and she 
demanded to know what I meant by Free 
Love. I explained to her at great length, 
during the early hours of Sunday, November 
17, 1907. Actually, I should say during the 
early hours of Monday, as the explanation 
started after midnight and it was Monday 
morning therefore. 

My mother asked me, with horror in her 
vcice: “What about it, Dady? You told me 
you would explain what you meant by Free 
Love.” 

I did. She listened well. Intently and 
quietly. One could feel that, at the back of 
her mind, was a hatred of Rose Witcop. She 
blamed my ideas on Rose whereas my ideas 
had led me into the circle where I met Rose. 

I explained my attitude. 

I accepted the idea that marriage was a 
secular contract and not a church sacrament. 
Mating was a contract between two people. 
It did not need to be registered. There was 
nothing immoral in two people mating and 
not promising to mate for life. The promise 
was void from the very start for neither party 
knew if it would hold for life. Arising out of 
such mating there were obligations and 
duties that arose from ethics and self-respect 
and had no necessary relation to love. Regard 
for children, if children resulted, was a duty. 
It should be a duty of affection. Even without 
affection, it remained a duty to be discharged. 
In current monogamic society, woman was 
denied equal status with the man. Mother- 
hood was not regarded as a service to the 
community. Therefore the man ought to care, 
or at least, provide the means of support for 
his children. 

This brought me to two other questions. 

In the first instance, I deemed woman the 
equal of man. Therefore, she should retain 
her birth-name in marriage. 

In the second instance, I considered “be- 
ing born in wedlock” a male property dis- 
qualification of many children not so born. 
It was a stigma that some sensitive offspring 
felt for an alleged “sin” of which they were 
innocent. It was opposed to sound Jaw and 
certainly foreign to every principle of equity. 
All children ought to be deemed legitimate. 


5s being equal, the mother shoulg 
oe igee aes, as the real deciding 
parent e oie should support 

is C . 
pclae Matement horrified my Mother aq 
aaeent further. I stated that it was saiq 
that sex relationship was necessary to the 
health and physical and mental well-being 
of every adult person, irrespective of sex. If 
this were so, since there were More women 
than men in society, there must be ser 
association outside of legal mating or state 
or church marriage. This meant either some 
kind of promiscuity; or, even accepted with- 
out recognition, polygamy. Actually, legal 
marriage testified to the truth of this fact. 
Many women did not mind their husbands 
associating with prostitutes, or even having 
“mistresses”, so long as they could say: “Here 
is my wedding ring! Here are my lines! He 
belongs to me!” 

To my mind all this was immoral and 
merely a survival of chattel slavery. 

I did not believe that the love emotion was 
exclusive always. It might be better if it 
were. The fact was, marriage did not work 
out. Hence the scandals in papist society, and 
the divorce laws in Protestant countries. In 
any case neither church nor state could seal 
men and women in marriage. No woman 
should change her birth-name, or substitute 
the handle “Mrs” for “Miss”, to her name, 
because she had declared before a state 
Registrar or even Priest her intention of 
sharing the lot of some male companion 
“until death them did part”. And if the male 
died first, her name might change again. In 
short, her life, in time, would read like the 
story of a house, passing from person to per- 
son. A disgraceful state of affairs. 

My mother made little comment. She did 
say that she wished she had not brought me 
into existence. Her final comment was to say 
that I was defending the idea of “para- 
mours”. And all because of “that Jewess”. 

She saw nothing whatever wrong in her 
Own conduct or the evidence against her of 
the various strange registrations she had 
made. 

(1) The bigamous marriage certificate, 
falsifying the name of her father. (Repro- 
duced on page 23.) 

(2) The birth certificates of her three sons 
by my stepfather (in fact, but actually, not 
in law) George Daniel Stray. 

This was to lead, actually, to a false death 
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certificate, signed by the eldest son of the 
bigamous marriage. 

This means that my mother, with all her 
orthodoxy of outlook, had been driven by her 
own desires to do the very things she ought 
not to have done. My philosophy would have 
permitted her to act truthfully. Her respec- 
tability, and the law she upheld, compelled 
her to act falsely. The only error in her con- 
duct was her false statements, inspired by 
her stupid marriage concept. 

Her own conduct vindicated my beliefs. 

I did not break with her because of her 
conduct. I bore her no ill-will on account 
of her second marriage, bigamous or other- 
wise. I sympathised deeply with her. She 
would insist that I must choose between her 
and Rose Witcop. Her attitude compelled me 
to leave home. I took the decision reluc- 
tantly. I knew that it would mean harm to 
her. What else could I do? 

The other factor of my resigning from 
Fleet Street also operated. My mother, like 


most people, believed in the wage-system. I 
did not. 

I spent Christmas with her and made it as 
happy as possible. I spent the New Year with 
her, although, to me, as a Londoner, the New 
Year did not mean much. And then came my 
migration to Shepherds Bush. 

I was very hard-up at this time. Owing to 
some influence exercised by the Rev. Charles 
Voysey I received fifty pounds for some liter- 
ary research work, and he added another 
fifty pounds. With that I bought second-hand 
furniture and set up housekeeping. I gave my 
mother thirty-seven pounds of this unex- 
pected gift from the gods. And I visited her 
twice a week at least, especially on Saturday, 
when I took in provisions, and gave her 
either ten shillings or one pound. This con- 
tinued to the time of my arrest for Indian 
Sedition. Sometimes my mother was in a very 
good mood. Sometimes not. I took her in 
tea, sugar, jam, butter, eggs, and usually, 
some flowers. 


25. BREAK AND AFTERMATH 


The moving finger writes — 
—OmarR KHAYYAM 


Looking back, I consider the break with 
my mother to have been criminal in its tra- 
gedy and consequences. I do not see even 
now what else I could have done. My mother 
willed it. She wished it, under the circum- 
stances. And it was natural enough. Yet it 
seems so absolutely unforgivable on my part. 
It is too late now to seek forgiveness. The 
sadness is now mine and it must pursue me 
to the grave. 

My 1909 imprisonment put an end to the 
visits. At first I could not get bail. When I 
did I visited her but she did not want to see 
me. She accepted a newspaper view that 
I was in some mysterious way an assassin 
‘and the associate of assassins. Actually, I did 
not believe in war or political assassination. 
I understood the why and wherefore of poli- 
tical assassination and I explained it. I was 
no hypocrite and had no sympathy with the 
alien oppressors in India and Egypt. My 
mother thought war was undesirable, yet 
right if declared by a Government. And her 
opposition to political assassination was that 
it proceeded from the underdog. This is the 


real explanation of nearly all opposition to 
political assassination. There have been 
assassinations inspired by reactionaries in 
power. Such doings meet with less censure 
from the average person than a violent 
protest fom the genuinely oppressed. 

My mother shrank from me as being next 
door to a murderer. Then she totalled up her 
disappointments. I had flung away the cross 
of Christ. She stated this with great feeling 
although I never heard her use a single pious 
phrase in ordinary conversation and she 
never went to church. It was amazing. Next, 
having turned aside from Christ, I had 
turned against God. Horror of horrors, I was 
an Atheist. And now, prison and sedition! 
She felt that I was a most unworthy son and 
she wanted nothing to do with me. And all, 
as she said, because of that Jewess! 

Throughout my life, especially at times of 
crisis, I had acted without consulting any- 
one. That Jewess had nothing to do with the 
business. She knew very little about my 
“Indian Sedition” until it was presented to 
her as a fact beyond challenge or denial. 
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I saw my mother only once again after my 
trial. This was in 1911 in Hyde Park when 
she came down specially in the hope that she 
would find me. As she had changed her ad- 
dress a good deal it was difficult to keep in 
touch. It was not a very happy meeting, al- 
though I was able to help her a little. Con- 
versation had continued only a short time, 
when she began to revile me for my views. I 
was about to speak but she would not wait 
till the end of the meeting. Otherwise I would 
have either gone home with her or taken her 
into a cafe. 

I did learn, down the years, a little of the 
disaster brought to my half-brothers by the 
break. As time went by, the wound of ab- 
sence remained, but knowledge of what had 
happened to them became vaguer. As I 
understand it, they went to live with an aunt, 
my mother’s younger sister, Beatrice, who 
had a large family, and lived at Edmonton. 
This aunt lived, from time to time, all over 
London, from: extreme South to extreme 
North. She had an unworthy and most ortho- 
dox and very stupid husband, who was con- 
nected with the stage, and was usually down 
on his luck, because, when money came his 
way, he wasted it. Not so much in drink or 
gambling as in flashy living. He was very 
militarist and influenced my half-brothers 
to join up, under age, in the First World War. 
The man was both knave and fool. 

One of my half-brothers, the eldest, Albert 
died in the war, from heart-failure I believe, 
in the very last battle. After the war the two 
surviving brothers went to Canada. I heard 
of them in 1934 and I heard from them in 
1948. 

Until their enlistment in the army, I kept 
in some kind of contact with them. Nothing 
very great and nothing to my credit. I ought 
to have been much nearer to them in the 
spirit and in actual living. I neglected them 
a great deal. Maybe this was inevitable under 
the circumstances. Yet I feel very guilty and 
responsible for much that went wrong in our 
relationship and with them. 

In the course of the war, Ernest, the second 
half-brother, was gassed severely. He never 
recovered his health and he never received 
a penny pension, although his life was a con- 
stant struggle against poverty and illness. A 
disgraceful state of affairs when the Govern- 
ment pretended so much regard for the ex- 
service man. 

The Canadian reports of the Camlachie 
election caused Ernest to write to the postal 


authorities in Glasgow. As a result corres- 
pondence passed between us. His third letter, 
I believe, will interest readers of these 
memoirs in Canada and the United States. 
“Dade”, as I have explained, was a family 
nick-name bestowed on me by my mother 
when I was young, because of the shape of 
my hands. 

Here is the letter: 

P.O. Box 358, 
Niagara Falls South, 
Ontario, 15-5-48 

Dear Dade—Thanks for your welcome 
letter which arrived a few days ago. I intend 
to send you some of my songs and verse, since 
you request copies. It is very simple stuff. 
Because I wrote it, it does not follow that Ir 
believe in what I write. It is a matter of 
moods with me and the moods change. It is 
also very conventional stuff and lacks the 
challenge that inspires your writing. You see, 
Dade, I am not sincere like you. I haven’t the 
courage of my convictions. I wish I had. I 
could fight in the Great World War but I am 
not so good at fighting for social justice 
against established institutions or estab- 
lished wrong. That requires constant moral 
courage and thought. How many of us work- 
ers have that? 

I have been arrested twice since I came to 
Canada, but quite a few years ago, for lead- 
ing a strike. They classed me as “a Red’, 
whereas I was merely asking for a little jus- 
tice, and I was left holding the bag. Some- 
times I think the working man isn’t worth 
fighting for. That is why I say you must have 
lots of courage and faith to carry on the 
fight as you do after all these years. It is 
splendid. I envy and admire you. But Dade, 
I feel very sad for you. It is too bad that 
there are not more men like you; then, may- 
be, the world would be a better place im 
which to live. 

Yes, Dade, I am sick nearly all the time; 
on and off. You know I got, or rather had, a 
bad dose of gas in 1916 and I have never 
been right since. I do not receive one penny 
from the Government. I have never received 
any consideration. I have had operation 
after operation. But I am getting used to it 
now. 

Of course, Dade, I should have listened to 
you, and not have joined in the war. But I 
was very young and impressed with the 
gaudy patriotism of the recruiting posters 
and general war propaganda. I thought I was 
doing the right thing. From that angle, and 
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because I was ready to give all, I ought to 
have had a life-pension. But from another 
angle, the results of war, the fact that war 
is an evil, no soldier should receive a pen- 
sion. However evil war is, my motive was 
sincere. I wanted to defend liberty and I 
thought I was doing right. I believed my 
sacrifices would be appreciated a little. But I 
was wrong. How very foolish, how terribly 
foolish I have been! 

I haven’t a photo of mother. Nor of my 
father. But I have two of you, which you may 
not have. These I treasure. They recall the 
days in Goswell Road. There are a bunch of 
mother’s relatives still living at Enfield I be- 
lieve — the Dyers you know — and they must 
have photos of mother, of us, and of your- 
self taken in the old Clerkenwell and Isling- 
ton days, which are of no use to them. Per- 
haps if you publish this letter, somehow this 
message will reach them, and the old pictures 
will turn up. I have quite a lot of famiiy 
gossip about the aunts but that does not 
matter here, 

I am voting C.C.F. in the forthcoming 
elections here (provincial). That is the near- 
est approach in Canada to your beliefs and 
convictions. I do not understand Anarchism, 
although I do believe in the importance of 
the individual, but I do understand Social- 
ism. At heart I am a Socialist, a strong Soc- 
jalist, but unlike you, I believe in a Supreme 
Being. I am not an Atheist but sometimes I 
am inclined, for a moment, to be an Agnostic. 
I do not know what you can call that Su- 
preme Being. Sometimes I wonder when I 
see the misery around me and throughout 
the world. 

Yes Dade, I write for Reginald as well as 
myself. He is working underground, most of 
the time, at the Power House, and it’s tough 
work. He is in forced air all the time. You 
can understand that writing does not attract 
him much after such labor and conditions. 

I can go over to the States any time. The 
‘drawback is that you can only take ten dol- 
lars with you. I would like to make contact 
with your comrades in the States. They 
might not like me. But one never knows. 
Firm comradeship might result. Perhaps they 
-will contact me direct. 


I have thought often of you throughout 
the years. I have wondered how you were 
getting along. Rumours of your imprison- 
ment in Glasgow some years ago reached me. 
And I thought that you were the same old 
Dade that mother spoke about when you went 
to prison in London the first time. It is too 
bad that you did not get in for Camlachie. I 
read your election address. It was so sincere 
and to the point. I felt its simpleness and I 
am not a learned person. Merely a common 
man. That address alone should have elected 
you. It seems to me terrible that the public 
should prefer someone who can change his 
spots whenever it suits him, to a man who is 
firm and direct and simple. Afterwards, the 
people will realise their error. Then they 
whine after their representative is in power, 
because he does not represent them, and 
never intended to represent them at all. He 
is simply a tool, a yes man to the old-line 
parties, because that way he will gain stand- 
ing and wealth and comfort. 

I have met quite a few people out here 
who know I am your half-brother and knew 
you in the old days in London. One of them 
wrote to you sometime ago, Mr Flatman. He 
was a Socialist in England. He is a black- 
smith by trade but not so radical as you 
are. 

I often wish I had had a good education. I 
would certainly make some of these so-called 
Tories and Liberals look sick with their 
double-crossing ways and false promises. But 
perhaps this wish is wrong. Perhaps I might 
have had a good education and still not have 
developed earnestness and sincerity. It is 
sincerity that counts. 

I often think of mother, poor soul, and 
wish she could have lived longer and have 
had some innings. Her life was indeed a 
tragedy. But that is the lot of the poor. The 
world is so full of tragedy. 

I sign my full name so that New York and 
other U.S.A. comrades might get in touch 
with me. 

With affection and pride, as I look back 
on your splendid struggle for justice, and 
think of your heavy imprisonments, and 
remember that I am your brother, 

ERNEST STRAY 
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26. MY BROTHER’S CREED 


O, thou poor fool, Tommy Atkins! 


I published my half-brother’s letter in The 
Word for June 1947 (Vol. IX, No. 9). I also 
wrote to him and sent him many pamphlets 
and papers. In reply I received a letter dated 
June 10, 1948, with several enclosures des- 
cribing his reaction to life, his hopes and 
fears. 

His letter read: 


Niagara Falls South, 
Ontario, Canada, 
June 10, 1948 

Hello Dade—Today the Customs phoned 
me and told,me to come down and get your 
books. My reason for waiting before I wrote, 
was to find out what the Mounted Police in- 
tended to do. When I first went down and 
presented my customs card, they opened the 
books in my presence and informed me that 
they would have to be forwarded to Ottawa 
for perusal by the Mounted Police. After 
that, they would let me know regarding the 
final disposition, which would be either con- 
fiscation or possession by me with a warning. 
I have possession now, but they forgot the 
warning. If you wish I will forward you the 
Daily Star and the Review and the Buffalo 
Courier. ‘ 

I received a letter from Mr David Berking- 
off of New York; just a short note with my 
letter to you attached. Will answer it today. 
I did not mind you publishing my letter with 
corrections. I have just had an offer from 
Hollywood to publish one of my newest 
songs, but they are all in a racket in my 
estimation and it it hard to tell who is genu- 
ine and who is not. The more I study the 
C.C.F. platform and ideals, the more I be- 
lieve it coincides with your ideals, except for 
the system of electing representatives. 

It will take me a long time to read the 
books and literature you have sent me, but 
read it I shall. 

I would like to hear from Annesley. I be- 
lieve I met Milly Witcop once. 

Am forwarding you my three latest songs 
or lyrics. 

I might have to leave the Walls for a while. 
Work is scarce here now for my tvpe any- 
way. Reg will still be here. It looks like I 
will have to get a car and get into some busi- 


—Francis ADAMS 


ness for myself again. The age limit for 
workers here seems to be around 40 years 
and one is lucky if they are hired then. 

If you were here, you would be elected 
easy, but I do not know what would happen 
if you refused to take the oath, although I 
quite agree with you. I believe more people 
perjure themselves by taking the oath, than 
would be the case if the oath were omitted 
entirely. 

Give me your honest opinion regarding the 
enclosed lyrics. I just write what the public 
wants. 

We all send our love and regards. 

Your loving brothers, 
ERNE & REG 


Ernest enclosed in this letter a statement 
of his creed. It read as follows: 


MY CREED 

I am just a human mortal, travelling Life’s 
highway 

Planning for tomorrow, but living for today. 

I do not crave for riches, or a downy feather 
bed. 

The heavens are mine to gaze upon, on the 
ground I rest my head. 

When the final call is answered, I will go 
just as I came 

Leaving behind no deeds to regret; my 
friends you can do the same. 

Be tolerant and just to all you meet, be 
truthful, honest and never cheat. 

Never lose your head, no matter the cause. 

When your temper is up, just rest and pause. 

Greet each day with a smile and a song, 

If you follow this creed, you can’t go wrong- 


His songs were as follows: 


A SOLDIER’S SIMPLE MESSAGE 

Just a soldier’s simple message, to a sweet- 
heart true, 

With a silent prayer to God above that I'll 
return to you. 

But a soldier’s fate is never known until the 
final score. 

So I will not say goodbye dear, but just say 
Au révoir. 
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Though days and nights be long dear, with- 
out you by my side, 

Courage will never fail me, have faith in me 
and pride. 

So till we meet again dear, in peace to part 
no more, 

‘God bless and be with you always, 

Fondest love, good luck, Au revoir. 


LAUGH AND SING 


When you feel blue and the skies are grey 
Laugh and sing, keep the blues at bay. 
Start the music, get up on your feet, 
Throw out your chest, and just repeat: 


‘Oh, Ha, Ha, Ha, Ha, Ha, Te de um, Te de um, 
Te ay, 

‘Tra, La, La, La, La, La, Oh what a wonderful 
day. 


‘Oh, Ha, Ha, Ha, Ha, Oh, Ha, Ha, Ha, Ha, Ha, 
‘Oh, Ha, Ha, Ha,Ha, Oh, Ha, Ha, Ha, Ha, Ha. 


Laugh and sing, be happy, don’t sit and frat 
and pine. 

Soon the clouds will drift away, and then the 
sun will shine, 

‘Oh, Ha, Ha, Ha, Ha, Ha, Te de um, Te de um, 
Te ay, 

‘Tra, La, La, La, La, La, Oh what a wonderful 
day. 


AMERICA, OUR HOMELAND 


America, our Homeland, God grant you will 
always be 

A nation of strength and glory, with faith 
and charity; 

A land of free men always that nations will 
revere, 

‘Our heritage to cherish, unsullied, without 
fear. 


America, our Homeland, the dearest spot on 
earth, 

Our country by adoption or by native birth. 

All for one and one for all, together in unity, 

Asking God for guidance to a greater destiny, 

Asking God for guidance tu a greater destiny. 


I am told by a colleague that the “laughing 
chorus” in Laugh and Sing is irresistible. The 
simulated laughter infects the audience, 
causing genuine laughter, which in turn, 
affects the singer. He has great difficulty in 
following the lines because of his strong 
desire to break into genuine laughter himself. 

My colleague has heard the song rendered 
twice in public. He knew nothing about the 
author or the author’s relationship to me. He 
did not know even the author’s name. The 
hall was in hilarious uproar before the second 
verse, which could not be heard above the 
uncontrollable outburst of communal merri- 
ment. Laughter created laughter in a 
veritable snowball of spontaneous joy. 


My comrade, David Berkingoff, of 315 E. 209 
Street, Bronx 67, New York, wrote to Ernest 
on reading his letter in The Word as follows: 


New York, June 8, 1948 

Dear Comrade Stray—The June issue of 
The Word contains a letter from you. Your 
story is very interesting. Indeed life is 
stranger than fiction. 

Your brother wrote to me once about you 
but I did not understand it until I read your 
letter in The Word. 

Sincere greetings, 
DAVID BERKINGOFF 

Sometime after penning this letter, Ber- 
kingoff became unfriendly. This was a pity. 
Friendship is a rare and beautiful relation- 
ship. It ought not to be broken. And I like to 
put the world in touch with itself. 


27. THE SOLDIER’S LOT 


Theirs. not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die 


The stories that fol!ow belong to my life, 
-although I do not describe them, as I do the 
evolution of my thought and own personal 
experience, in actual chronological order of 


roccurrence, 


After the close of the First World War, I 


—TENNYSON 


actually heard of and from my half-brother, 
Ernest Stray, in 1934. I believe that it was 
the London correspondent of the Toronto 
Evenina Telegram, Mr W.T. Cranfield, who 
made the contact. 

Ernest had been arrested, wrongly so, as 
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the details subsequently proved, on an alleged 
charge of embezzlement. I was asked to stand 
by him and to save him from prison. This I 
undertook to do. 

On its front page, the Toronto Evening 
Telegram, for Friday, February 2, 1934, made 
a great deal of the story: 


STOLEN FUNDS TO BE REPAID 
London Half-Brother Comes to Rescue of 
Man Jailed Here 
(From Our London Bureau) 

By W.T. Cranfield 
RESIDENT STAFF CORRESPONDENT 


London, Feb. 2—Guy Aldred, of Glasgow, 
half-brother of Ernest William Stray, now in 
Toronto jail, who comes up for sentence 
Monday on a theft charge, has assured “The 
Telegram” that ha intends cabling $95 for 
restitution and will meet Stray’s debts. 

“I will stand by my half-brother to the 
limit,” he said. “He has never had a real 
chance. He was only two-and-a-half years 
old when his father died. His mother died in 
1912. With two brothers, Ernest enlisted when 
under age. After the Armistice, he went back 
to Windsor, Ontario. I cannot guarantee 
getting the money to Toronto by Monday but 
I will get it through during the week or send 
a certified cheque.” 

Aldred is not a clergyman, much less a 
doctor of divinity, though Stray cabled him 
as such. He is a Socialist, a friend of John 
McGovern, notorious Glasgow member of 
Parliament. 


This is how professionalism thinks. In the 
times of Jesus, the equivalent cf the profes- 
sional journalist would never have thought 
of terming Jesus a rabbi. He was only a field 
preacher of sedition and class struggle, who 
upheld the cause of the poor against Caesar. 
The rabbis have passed. Jesus continues to 
exercise a living influence, although dead, 
and despite the fact that his alleged disciples 
have transformed, watered, undermined, and 
compromised his message. I was not and am 
not a clergyman. But I am a preacher of 
Truth and a student of philosophy and 
theology who has the character to attempt 
to live his creed. It is a pity that professional 
journalists cannot put truth into their script 
and dip their pens into the ink of under- 
standing. 

I have dealt, down the years, with John 
McGovern’s record. I shall do so later in this 
work. Today, the gentleman is so respectable 


that I doubt if the Telegram would term him 
“notorious”. And now is the time that he 
merits that description. 

On February 5, 1934, the Telegram re- 
ported: 


RESTITUTION URGED 
Ernest Stray, salesman, pleaded guilty to 
theft of two vacuum cleaners from his. em- 
ployers. 
He was remanded to the 12th for sentence, 
with the suggestion he make restitution. 


I heard nothing about the case till a very 
long time after. No request for restitution 
was urged or sought. The reason, I discovered, 
was that my half-brother had not embezzled 
any money. He had been cheated, and taken 
advantage of by a sharp-shooting employ- 
ment agency, because he was deemed an 
“innocent” in a strange country, and likely 
to be easy meat, as an ex-service man. 

Thus is bravery rewarded! Apart from his 
errors of want of thought Tommy Atkins is 
usually taken for a commercial ride, because 
of his sincerity and the moral earnestness of 
his emotions. 

My half-brother, with no pension for his 
gassing, was given a raw deal in the post-war 
civilian struggle to live. 

This brings me to another matter. During 
the war years, when I was imprisoned as a 
war-resister, my eldest half-brother, Albert 
Stray, got a final leave of absence. He dis- 
covered my Shepherds Bush address and en- 
deavoured to get in touch with me. He wasted 
part of a very short final leave in attempting 
to do this. He reached Shepherds Bush in 
uniform. What else could he wear? Rose 
Witcop refused to see or to speak to him be- 
cause he was in uniform. 

During my war imprisonment, and during 
my previous Indian Sedition imprisonment, 
Rose Witcop stood by me quite loyally. She 
was equally good to C.O.’s all over the 
country and in view of her nationality, and 
victimisation, showed courage. I cannot for- 
give her for her reception of my half-brother. 
I was in jail and could not welcome him. She 
ought to have done so. I considered her 
attitude towards him reprehensible. When I 
learned of it I was opposed totally to what 
she had done. True, he left Britain to kill 
other men. True, his ideas were bad in this 
direction. He also left the shores of his 
homeland feeling that he was unwanted. And 
he went to his death. 
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This, added to the after-war experiences of 
his brother who survived, have lingered in my 
Memory as typical of the soldier’s lot. 

Whilst Rose Witcop was repulsing my half- 
brother, I was resisting war in a military 
camp. I owed much to the kindness and 
humanity of young soldiers who were either 
about “to go over the top” — a phrase in use 
at that time which implied death very often 
—or had returned to “blighty” for a while, 
by some miracle. These men in uniform ren- 
dered me much service and my gratitude was 
due to them for their understanding. Rose 
Witcop knew that and should have behaved 
better to my half-brother. Also, before the 
war was over, she herself became very 
friendly with “men in uniform” — some 
conchies who could not stand the strain of 
continued war resistance. Whatever the ex- 
planation, one uniform is like another. The 
outside public does not know the private 
story of each soldier’s life. Her attitude can- 
not be excused. 

I suspected then, and I suspect more 


trongly today, that the uniform was not. 
the semnation. It was her reaction to my 
mother’s attitude towards her in 1907. The 
sin of the parent was visited on the offspring- 
My brother’s treatment was none the less an. 
index to the way in which a soldier can be 
scorned and despised. Just casually cast. 
ide. 

an way or another, on the actual battle—- 
field of military war and in the industrial 
struggle, the working man suffers and en- 
dures. He experiences the pains of folly and 
want. He sins against humanity and is sinned 
against inhumanly. He knows not what to 
do and he leaves behind a generation as 
hopelessly befogged as himself. 

There is no glory in the soldier’s lot. It is 
shadow and sorrow, suffering, sin, and 
death. 

Alas! poor Tommy Atkins! How criminal! 
How deceived! How neglected and forsaken! 

My half-brothers in their careers epitomise 
this sad story of the ages. Their lives defined 
and define history. 


APPENDICES 


1. VICTORIA CLAFLIN 


In Who Was Who, Volume 1916-1928, this 
notice of her life appears: 


MARTIN, Victoria Claflin Woodhull, finan- 
cier and reformer; editor Humanitarian Mag- 
azine; writer; b. Homer, Ohio. U.S., 23 Sept., 
1838; 7th c. of Reuben Claflin and Roxanna 
Hemmel; m. 1st Canning Woodhull (d. 1873); 
2nd, John Biddulph Martin (d. 1897); one s. 
one d. Banker; editor and proprietor The 
Humanitarian Magazine; memorialised Con- 
gress in 1870 for Women’s Suffrage; lectured 
throughout U.S. on Finance, Woman’s Suf- 
frage, Religious and Scientific Improvement 
of Human Race; nominated for Presidency 
of U.S. in 1872 by the Equal Rights Party; 
organised convention for the discussion of 
social reform: carried on a continuous propa- 
gandist work in the interest of the working 
classes both in America and Europe for over 
30 years: Publications: The Origins, Ten- 
dencies, and Principles of Government; Social 
Freedom; Garden of Eden Stirpiculture; 
Rapid Multiplication of the Unfit; The Human 


Body the Temple of God; Arguments for 
Woman’s Electoral Rights, etc. Recreations: 
scientific agriculture, psychical research, 
motoring, collecting works of art. 


She could never have expected such 2 
notice in such a volume in the old Homer 
days of misery and want. 

Her sister is mentioned in Who Was. Who 
for 1879-1916: 


COOK, Sir Francis, 1st Bt. cr. 1886; Vis- 
count Montserrat in Portugal; head of Cook 
& Son, warehousemen: b. 1817; s. of late 
William Cook, Royden, Kent, and Annie, d. 
of William Lainson, Silchester, Hants.: m- 
2nd, Tennessee, d. of R. B. Claflin, N.Y., 1885. 


The Dictionary of American Biography, 
Volume 20, pp. 493-494, gives the following 
good brief biography, with a bibliography 
attached: 


Woodhull, Victoria Claflin (Sept. 23, 1838- 
June 10, 1927), reformer, was born in Homer, 
Ohio, the daughter of Reuben Buckman and 
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Roxanna (Hummel) Claflin. She was one of 
ten children, of whom another daughter 
‘Tennessee Celeste (1846-1923), also became 
‘well known. Their parents were poor and 
eccentric. The father was compelled to leave 
Homer under suspicion of arson while Vic- 
‘toria was yet a child, and the citizens gave a 
‘benefit to help the rest of the family out of 
town. The mother became a fanatic on the 
subjects of spiritualism and mesmerism. Vic- 
‘toria asserted in after years that she herself 
had begun to have visions at the age of three, 
-and that Demosthenes, whom she claimed as 
a familiar spirit, had first appeared to her 
when she was ten. The family moved about 
from town to town in Ohio, and presently 
Victoria and Tennessee began giving spirit- 
ualistic exhibitions. In 1853, at the age of 
sixteen, Victoria married Dr Canning Wood- 
hull (by whom she had two children), but 
‘did not cease her career as a charlatan. The 
Claflin family travelled for a time as a 
Medicine and fortune-telling show, selling 
an Elixir of Life with Tennessee’s portrait 
‘on the bottle, while her brother Hebern posed 
as a cancer doctor. Victoria and Tennessee 
thereafter worked together as clairvoyants, 
making long stays in Cincinnati, Chicago, 
‘and elsewhere. In 1864 Victoria divorced 
Woodhull and began travelling with a Col. 
James H. Blood. whom she was supposed to 
have married in 1866. 

In 1868 the two sisters went to New York, 
taking several members of the Claflin family 
with them. Tennessee had married one 
John Bartels, but never used his name, 
preferring to sign herself “Tennie C. 
Claflin”. The two reached the ear of 
the elder Cornelius Vanderbilt through 
‘his interest in spiritualism; they cpened a 
stock brokerage office in the financial district, 
and through Vanderbilt’s advice made con- 
siderable profits in the stock market. Vic- 
toria became interested in a socialistic cult, 
the Pantarchy, of one whose tenets was free 
‘love, which was headed by Stephen Pearl 
Andrews [a.v.]. In 1870 the sisters launched 
Woodhull and Claflin’s Weekly, which advo- 
‘cated equal rights for women, a single 
standard of morality and “free love” and 
‘campaigned against prostitution and abor- 
tion. Blood and Andrews wrote most of the 
material, though a great deal of it voiced 
Mrs Woodhull’s own views. The Weekly also 
‘proposed her as president of the United 
‘States. In January 1871 she appeared before 


‘the judiciary committee of the national 


House of Representatives and pleaded for 
woman’s suffrage. She began giving lectures 
on that and other subjects, and proved to be 
a magnetic and compelling speaker. The 
Equal Rights party nominated her for the 
presidency in 1872, and she went to the polls 
and made a futile attempt to vote. Among 
her published lectures and pamphlets are 
Origin, Tendencies and Principles of Govern- 
ment (1871), Stirpiculture, or the Scientific 
Propagation of the Human Race (1888), 
Humanitarian Money (1892), and, with her 
sister, The Human Body the Temple of God 
(1890). Theodore Tilton [q.v.], a young repor- 
ter on the Independent, became interested in 
Mrs Woodhull, and she later described pub- 
licly a liaison with him lasting, as she said, 
6 months. Angered by the attacks of the 
sisters of Henry Ward Beecher [q.v.] upon 
them, the Claflin sisters precipitated the 
greatest sensation of the period by publish- 
ing in the Weekly, Nov. 2 1872, the story of 
the alleged intimacy of the eminent clergy- 
man with the wife of Tilton. They were 
arrested for uttering an obscene publication 
and spent two periods in jail, but were 
acquitted. In 1876 Victoria obtained a divorce 
from Blood. When in January 1877 Cornelius 
Vanderbilt died, some of his children brought 
suit to annul his will; during the trial the 
sisters sailed for England, and it was whis- 
pered that Vanderbilt money had paid them 
to go. 

In the following December, after a lecture 
by Mrs Woodhull at St. James’s Hall, London, 
one of her hearers, John Biddulph Martin, 
one of a wealthy English banking family, 
offered her marriage and was accepted, but 
his family objected so strongly that it was 
six years before the wedding took place (Oct. 
31, 1883). In 1885 Tennessee married Francis 
Cook, later a baronet and also owner of a 
Portuguese estate which brought him the 
title of Viscount de Montserrat. Both sisters 
became noted for charitable works, and in 
their latter years were received by not a few 
of the socially elect in England. Victoria con- 
tinued lecturing and writing. In July 1892 she 
began issuing a magazine, the Humanitarian, 
with her daughter, Zulu Maud Woodhull, as 
associate editor. She and her sister made 
several trips to America, stirring up a sen- 
sation on almost every occasion. Lady Cook 
died in 1923, and Mrs Martin four years later. 

Sources include: 

Who’s Who in America 1926-27 (see Victoria 
Martin) 
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Emanie N. Sacks The Terrible Siren (1928) 

Leon Oliver, The Great Sensation — His- 

is of the Beecher-Tilton-Woodhull Scandal 
3). 

G.S. Darewin, Synopsis of the Lives of 
Victoria C. Woodhull and Tennessee Claflin 
(London, 1891). 

M.F. Darwin, One Moral Standard for All. 
Extracts from the Lives of Victoria Woodhull 
and Tennessee Claflin (1895). 

Madeleine Legge, Two Noble Women (1893). 

Henry Clews, Fifty Years in Wall Street 
(1908). 

Records of Tilton-Beecher trial, City 
Court, Brooklyn, Jan.-June 1875. 

H.G. Clark, The Thunderbolt (1873). 

Theodore Tilton, Golden Age Tracts, No. 3, 
Victoria C. Woodhull (1871). 

Obituary of Tennessee Claflin in N.Y. 
Times, Jan. 20, 1923. 

Obituary of Victoria Woodhull, Ibid., June 
11, 1927. —A.F.H. 


In addition to the works mentioned, 
Victoria and her sister have much space 
devoted to their activity in 

Free Love and Heavenly Sinners, the story 
of the great Henry Ward Beecher scandal, 
by Robert Shaplen. Published by Deutsch, 
1956. 

From this story record I have reproduced 
illustrations, photographed by the Mitchell 
Library, Glasgow. Shaplen’s book may be 
consulted by Glasgow readers at the Mitchell 
Library, Book No. B. 738684. 

I wish to express my gratitude to Mr C. W. 
Black, the City Librarian, and his assistants, 
for their help and courtesy in this matter. 

In The Word for November 1958, I have 
listed a number of books of great social im- 
portance dealing with the activities of 
Victoria and Tennessee Claflin. All these 
works can be consulted by New York com- 
rades in their famous Public Library at Fifth 
Avenue and 42nd Street. 


2. WHAT MONEY BOUGHT 


The purchasing value of money has 
changed completely since 1907. In order to 
understand my financial attitude towards 
my mother, it is necessary to consider the 
then value of money. 

The exchange value of the pound sterling 
to the dollar was just under five dollars. To- 
day, the exchange value is just over two 
dollars. The relative purchasing value of the 


— 


r in the United States in 1907 and toda 
arr not know. All this would need to Be 
considered for the text to become intelligible 
to the American reader today. 

I have not been able to discover the price. 
of eggs, vegetables, fruits, fish, meat, milk,. 
etc. in 1907. I may do so later. I do know that 
there is no comparison between now and fifty 
years back. Two world wars have played a 
great part in changing the economic land- 
scape. 

Some light is thrown on the matter of 
comparison by certain facts I gleaned from 
looking back at the Islington Gazette files: 
for 1907. 

The charge for advertising in the columns: 
of The Gazette was then sixpence for twenty 
words, one insertion, and one shilling for 
three insertions. Twenty-eight words cost 
eightpence for one insertion and one shilling 
and fourpence for three insertions. Thirty- 
six words cost tenpence for one insertion and 
one shilling and eightpence for three inser- 
tions. Forty-four words cost one shilling for 
one insertion and two shillings for three in- 
sertions. 

This gradation reveals the value placed on 
coppers then as contrasted against the con- 
tempt felt for such coinage today. 

The Islington Gazette charges were an 
index to advertising charges in the press 
generally. 

From The Gazette during the year 1908, I 
extract the following advertisements which 
tend to explain the value of money at that 
time: 


First Floor to Let, Unfurnished; range in 
back room rent 8s. 6d. 19 Cambridge ter, 
Gerrard st, N. 5. 

First Floor (Two Rooms), Unfurnished; range, 
gas and every convenience; rent 7s. 107 
Plimsoll rd, Highbury, N. 

85 Highbury-Quadrant, near Clissold-park 
and the Green-lanes.—House to Let, Eight 
Rooms, bath-room (h.c.), garden in front 
with tiled path and long garden in the 
rear; rent £42. 

72 Finsbury Park-road. Comfortable Home 
for Business Female, with Landlady, in 
quiet, superior house; rent (full board) 
10s. 6d. inclusive. 

8 Cubitt-street, W.C—Upper Part to Let 
(Three Rooms); newly decorated; nice 
garden; water, gas; every convenience; 
10s. 6d. per week; also Room at No. 1 (First 
Floor), 4s. 6d. 
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Upper Holloway.—Three Rooms (Ground 
Floor), 8s.; Four Rooms (First Floor), 8s. 6d. 
all conveniences. Apply Fred Cousins, Wed- 
more st, N. 

25 Alwyne-villas, Canonbury Tower.—House 
and large garden; rent £36. Apply on 
premises, or Cole, 125 Offord rd, Barnsbury. 

Islington (best part),—Ten Rooms; rent £50; 
close to Tube. Edward Hunter, Estate 
Agent, 335 City rd. 

‘Clerkenwell.—Nine Rooms; rent £42. Edward 
A. Hunter, Estate Agent, 335 City rd. 


Messrs Perfect and Sons published the 
following announcements of houses to let or 
for sale. 


TO LET 


"Tavistock-terrace containing 7 Rooms, £34 p.a. 
St. John’s-road “ 8 Rooms, £38 p.a. 
Shaftesbury-road cs 7 Rooms, £38 p.a. 
Harberton-road 3 7 Rooms, £42 p.a. 
Arthur-road 5 8 Rooms, £45 p.a. 
‘Caledonian-road rp 8 Rooms, £45 p.a. 
Holloway-road (Flat) ,, 5 Rooms, £42 p.a. 
(inclusive) 

8 Rooms £48 p.a. 

8 Rooms, £50 p.a. 
10 Rooms, £55 p.a. 


Penn-road-villas ” 
Huddleston-road Fr 
Parkhurst-road ee 


FOR SALE 
St. John’s-road containing 8 Rooms, £370 


Other “for sale” announcements included 
houses of up to 10 rooms. This is an index to 
the run of prices. 

The advertisements tell their own story. 
Readers know how far money goes in the way 
of renting or buying houses today. Here we 
have a picture of the house-rental and pur- 
chase value of money in 1907. The advertise- 
ments that include board give some idea of 
the food value of money then. 

Crisp and Co. Ltd., Seven Sisters Road, 
Holloway, published large announcements of 
their wares as follows. 


MADE-UP LACE GOODS 


Lace and .Lawn Yoke Collars, very large, 
round shape, 1/03. 

Lace Sleeves, in Paris and White, 103d. pair 
Wide Lace and Silk Shoulder Scarves with 
Fancy Ends, 1/63 to 10/11. 

Cream Serge Costume, with the fashionable 
Corselet Skirt and new Three-quarter Sleeves, 
coloured Velvet Collar and Cuffs handsomely 
embroidered, and lined throughout, 21/11. 

BLOUSES. High-class printed French Voile 
and Lawn Blouses, 1/11}. 


COSTUMES. Muslin, Holland, Alpaca, Serge 
and Crash Costumes ... ... from 10/11 to 63/-. 
Crash Skirts, 1/114, 2/114, 4/114 te 12/11. 
Ladies’ Black or Tan Boots, perfect fitting, 
for Lacing or with Buttons, 8/11 per pair. 
Ladies’ Tan Walking Shoes, Louis Heels, 
with Strap or for Lacing, 8/11 per pair. 
Ladies’ Stylish Sunshades at 4/11} 
Very Pretty Silk Sunshades, 8/11} 
MANGLES with 18 inch rollers, 27/6; 
20 inch, 31/6; 22 inch, 34/6; 24 inch, 38/6. 


Crisp and Co. also announced: 


SOLID OAK BEDROOM SUITE FOR £4 19 6 
Comprising :—3ft. 6in. Wardrobe, Drawer in 
base, Bronzed Copper Panels and Handles, 
and Bevelled Plate-Glass Mirror; 3ft. 6in. 
Marble Top Washstand, with double row 
Majolica Tiles, Cupboard, Towel Rail each 
end; 3ft. 6in. Dressing Chest, Bevelled Plate- 
Glass Mirror, 2 Drawers, Bronzed Handles; 
1 Oak Chair to match. 


At the time I thought that the one chair 
was a most respectable modest touch! 


W. Jelks and Sons, Holloway Road, an- 
nounced a “most comfortable” 


DIVAN LOUNGE CHAIR, Full Size, Well Up- 
holstered in Tapestry, £1 17s. 6d. 

1s. Deposit. 1s. Weekly. Delivered on First 
Payment in a plain van. No security required 
and no enquiries. 


The Royal Furniture Co., of Essex Road, 
Islington, advertised Mangles, Mail Carts, 
Bassinettes, at 1s. weekly, and added: 

HIGH CLASS FURNITURE. Any Amount 

Supplied upon the Easy Instalment System. 

General Terms: £5...3/- per month; £10...5/- 

Deposit Optional. Carriage Paid or Delivered 
Free 


Their advertisement included the following 
offer: 


Full-size Brassrail Bedstead, Pair Palliasses. 
Bed, Bolster, and Two Pillows.The Lot £3 2 6 
Sixpence Weekly 


Some other announcements from The Gaz- 
ette columns in 1907 read: 


LAUNDRY WORK 


Wanted, few Families’ Washing; Plain, 1s. 
dozen; Shirts, 3d. each; Collars, 6d. per 
dozen. Apply Manageress, 56 Compton rd, 
Highbury. 
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DRESSMAKING AND MILLINERY 

Wanted, Dressmaking, at Ladies’ own homes; 
terms 2s. daily. Address, M.F. 115 Fair- 
bridge rd, Upper Holloway. 

Costumes stylishly Made, 7s. 6d. Sinclair, 155 
Packington st, Islington. 

High-Class Dressmaking, by Madame Hileen, 
527 Holloway-road, N.; Costumes 10s., 12s.; 
14s; no extras. Blouses, 6s. 


The North London Coal Company, Cale- 
donian Road, and T. R. Roberts, Ltd. of Upper 
Street, Islington, and a number of other coal 
firms, published coal advertisements, cash on 
delivery. 

The prices compared with today’s prices 
are a good index to purchasing power of 
money then and now. 

The prices were per ton: 

Wallsend, 25/-; Silkstone (Best), 23/6; 
Second, 22/6; Derby Brights, 22/-; Kitchen 
Best, 21/-; Selected House, 22/-; Bright 
House, 19/6; Cobbles, 18/6; Nuts, 19/-; Stove 
Nuts, 18/6; Coke (per Chaldron), 12/6. 


The G.N.R. made known its holiday ex- 
cursion charges at Easter and other periods, 
by trains travelling from Kings Cross to: 


Skegness, 3/-; Peterboro’, 3/9; Grantham, 
4/3; Newark, 5/6; Retford, 5/6; Nottingham, 
4/3; Spalding, 4/3; Boston, 4/3, Louth, 5/6, 
Grimsby, 5/6. 


Alfred Myers, of Pentonville Road, a travel 
agent, arranged home and continental holi- 
day excursions by all railways. 

He announced: 


Paris and Versailles. Personally-conducted 
Trip, including travel, drives, hotels, £2 17s. 

Saturday to Monday at Eastbourne from 
London, including rail and hotel, 17s. 6d. 


The Islington Dental Surgery of Upper 


lington; H.J. Bennett of Thornhill 
Saunes aid Meads Ltd. of Seven Sisters 
Road, published teeth announcements. 
In effect they announced: 
Five years warranty given with each set. 
A Complete Set, £1 1s.; Single Tooth, 2/6. 


Beecham’s Pills, said to be “The World’s 
Family Medicine”, then cost: in boxes, price 
1/14 (56 pills), and 2/9 (168 pills). 


Borwick’s (Baking) Powder was sold in 
1d. and 2d. packets; also 6d., 1s., 2s. 6d., and 
5s. tin canisters. 


Entertainment at the Grand Theatre, 
Islington; L.C.C. Halls; Holloway Empire; 
Collins’s, etc., cost: 

Pit, 6d.; Pit Stalls, 1s.; Grand Circle, 1s.; 
Orchestral Stalls, 3s. No charge for booking. 


The rate of wages is revealed by a case 
heard at the Clerkenwell Police Court, on 
Tuesday, April 16, and reported under the 
heading: 


WORKMAN’S “HOME” ON £3 10s. A WEEK 


The Gazette report stated: 


At Clerkenwell Police Court, Mary Ann 
Palastanga, of Wellington Road, Barnsbury, 
was summoned by the National Society for 


the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, for 
neglecting her six children — ages four to 12’ 


years. 


Mr Moreton Phillips prosecuted, and told 


an extraordinary story —supported by evi- 
dence —of the home of a stereotyper who 


has earned about £3 10s. per week for the 


past 20 years. 


Mrs Palastanga was sent to prison for six’ 


months for child neglect. My concern is not 
with this case but only with the purpose it 


serves of showing the rating of money as: 


wages in 1907. 


In this issue (Vol. 2, No. 4), the subtitle 
“Autobiography” is altered to tos es ah 
Times”. This change of description arises 
from the fact that the Story, as it unfolds 
covers a wider field than was intended at first. 


When completed No Traitor’s Gait! will 
prove to be a very thorough study of the 
Socialist, Anarchist and Freethought move- 
ments in Britain during the last half century. 
Actually it will treat of aspects of the 
struggle in U.S.A., Europe and India. 


This work is produced under great financial 
strain, All who sympathise with the author’s 
struggle should send donations to the press. 
Such help is needed at once. 


Vol. 1, No Traitor’s Gait!, bound in green 
cloth, gold lettered, costs 12s. 6d. Postage 
ls. 6d. Post free, 14s. Only a few copies of 
these volumes are left. 


Nos. 1, 2 and 3, Vol, 2. still on sale. Price 
8d. each, post free, 


Single parts (2-12) Vol. 1 can be obtained, 
6d. each, post free for 8d. Sets, unbound, 
except for No. 1. which is out of print, 7s, 6d. 
post free. 


Have No Traitor’s Gait! posted direct to 
your address immediately on publication. The 
subscription rate is 8s. post free, payable in 
advance, for 12 issues. ‘ 
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